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GOOD  WILL  ON  A  CORAL 
STRAND 

EFORE  we  begin  our  story  I 
wish  to  invite  you  to  come 
with  me  back  to  childland,  to 
dream  once  again  of  a  hymn 
which  doubtless  gave  you,  as  it  gave  me, 
many  a  thrill  of  delicious  curiosity.  Count¬ 
less  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have 
journeyed  with  this  hymn  far  and 
wide,  whisked  now  as  if  by  magic  up  to 
Greenland’s  icy  mountains,  where  men 
clad  in  skins  of  walruses  and  seals  are 
always  furiously  skating  over  the  peaks 
after  their  prey,  and  then  dropped  down 
to  mysterious  old  India,  where  other  men 
in  a  more  leisurely  fashion  are  continu¬ 
ally  gathering  red  coral  necklaces  and  ear¬ 
rings  from  a  strand — whatever  that  might 
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mean— to  adorn  their  naked  bodies.  The 
best  part  of  this  journey  of  dreams  is 
that  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile. 

You  surely  have  not  forgotten  this 
hymn.  Prospects  is  such  an  alluring 
word.  I  used  to  wonder  (did  you?) 
whether  or  not  the  vileness  was  the  pleas¬ 
ing  part  of  the  prospects.  Vileness,  I 
have  observed,  has  a  remarkable  fascina¬ 
tion  not  only  for  those  who  dream  in 
childland,  but  also  for  those  who  live  in 
the  land  of  newspapers  and  novels.  Have 
you  not  observed  that  slumming  parties  in 
search  of  vileness  are  never-ceasing  sources 
of  amusement  for  our  best  citizens? 

I  was  quite  a  hero  in  childland,  for  at 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876,  it  had  been  my  great  good  fortune 
to  sit  for  hours  before  the  cage  of  a  genuine 
Tasmanian  Devil.  He  was  the  only  man- 
beast  of  his  type  in  captivity,  and  he  was 
a  pleasing  prospect.  The  Wild  Man  of 
Borneo  was  at  this  time  touring  the  coun- 
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try  with  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  but  he  was 
not  nearly  so  beautifully  vile  as  the  Tas¬ 
manian  Devil.  Even  the  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  my  home  town  in  those  pre- 
Volstead  days  were  far  more  vile  than  the 
Wild  Man  of  Borneo.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  Tasmanian  fellow  who  peopled  the 
mountains  and  the  strands  of  my  dreams 
which,  some  day,  I  hoped  would  be  made 
real. 

What  I  could  not  understand  at  this 
time  was  my  preacher’s  constant  anxiety 
about  the  souls  of  these  vile  men.  How 
could  Tasmanian  devils  have  souls?  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  of  my  acquaintance 
who  were  not  half  so  vile,  and  they  had 
no  souls.  There  was,  for  example,  a 
French  visitor  to  the  parental  fireside, 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Moun-seer.  He 
was  not  a  bit  vile  so  far  as  I  could  see,  but 
he  had  no  soul.  Old  black  Mammy  said 
so.  She  would  not  have  a  thing  to  do 
with  him.  “I  ain’t  gwine  wait  on  no 
Frenchmens,”  she  told  us  children.  “Dey 
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looks  like  folks,  but  dey  ain’t  got  no  more 
soul  den  dat  dog  Modoc,  an’  not  as  much. 
Modoc,  he  got  sense,  which  dat  French¬ 
mens  ain’t.  He  kian’  understan’  narry 
word  I  tell  ’m.”  Upon  parting  he  gave 
Mammy  two  dollars  which  confused  mat¬ 
ters  a  little,  so  that  she  had  to  admit  that 
Frenchmens  sometimes  acted  like  folks, 
and  seemed  genuinely  sorry  that  they  had 
no  souls.  I  asked  my  mother  about  the 
Frenchman,  and  she  said  that  all  people 
had  souls;  and  when  I  replied  “  ’Cept 
niggers,”  she  told  me  I  was  a  heathen,  and 
gave  me  a  good  switching  with  a  peachtree 
switch.  But  I  got  the  real  facts  out  of 
Mammy  Jane  who  told  me  that  no  French¬ 
man  had  a  soul,  and  she  knew  more  niggers 
that  had  no  souls  “den  dere  is  ’simmons 
on  de  tree  down  by  de  graveyard.” 

When  I  entered  grown-up  people’s  land, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  carry  with  me  a 
few  fragments  of  my  dream  about  coral 
strands.  If  anything,  my  curiosity  about 
them  and  my  desire  to  visit  them  grew 
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stronger  as  the  years  passed  by.  You 
can,  therefore,  imagine  my  delight  when  I 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  myself  actually 
living  on  a  genuine  coral  strand  in  Sulu- 
land,  upon  which,  I  was  told,  there  dwelt 
the  wildest  and  vilest  of  men.  It  was 
far  from  India,  but  it  was  not  many  miles 
from  Tasmania,  and  it  was  very  close  to 
the  home  of  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo.  I 
had  visited  these  places  before,  but  now  I 
was  to  have  two  full  years  of  leisure,  during 
which  I  might  satisfy  all  of  the  doubts, 
and  answer  all  of  the  questions  that  had 
begun  in  childhood,  and  had  followed  me 
through  the  years. 

And  let  me  confess  right  now  to  a  life 
so  prosperous  and  happy  that  in  spite  of 
my  efforts  to  forget  my  first  impressions 
about  souls,  I  had  never  admitted  vile 
men  into  the  fraternity  of  which  I  deemed 
myself  a  worthy  member  They  still  were 
the  soulless  creatures  I  had  dreamed  of  in 
childhood.  Do  not  be  shocked.  All  pros¬ 
perous  men  and  women  are  inclined  to 
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make  mental  reservations  when  they  talk 
so  glibly  about  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
We  all  know  that  Judy  O’ Grady  and  the 
Colonel’s  lady  bear  striking  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  under  the  skin,  but  the  Colonel’s 
lady  is  myopic,  and  she  cannot  see  any 
resemblance  unless  good,  or  perhaps  ill- 
fortune  brings  her  as  close  to  Judy  O’ Grady 
as  I  now  intended  to  get  to  my  vile  men 
on  the  coral  strand  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 

There  was  the  coral  strand,  entirely 
unlike,  but  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
red  one  of  my  imagination.  Over  it  the 
crested  waves  of  the  Celebes  Sea  broke  to 
form  ten  thousand  rainbows  that  seemed 
to  be  reaching  out  to  caress  the  lovely 
hills  that  came  to  the  water’s  edge,  su¬ 
perbly  clothed  in  a  brilliant  green  lace, 
feathery  and  delicate,  like  a  woman’s 
gown.  And  the  night  that  followed  was 
more  glorious  than  the  day.  For  the 
whitest  and  milkiest  of  Milky  Ways,  and 
the  Southern  Cross  shed  their  gentle  light 
upon  the  mountains  which  now  stood 
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forth  in  great  pools  of  glistening  silver. 
“Every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man 
is  vile.” 

For  three  centuries  my  vile  men  of  Sulu- 
land  had  been  under  the  tutelage  of  Spain, 
England,  and  America.  In  their  efforts 
to  tame  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  these 
great  powers  had  not  known  failure  save 
in  these  tropical  islands  of  Sululand,  where 
civilization  refused  to  enter.  Spain  had 
tried  religion,  England  education,  and 
America  democracy.  All  had  tried  cannon, 
but  without  effect,  for  the  dweller  in  Sulu¬ 
land  still  remained  among  men  what  the 
tiger  is  among  animals,  a  creature  inca¬ 
pable  of  domestication.  He  was  known  as 
the  Moro  of  Malaysia,  and  from  this  it 
might  be  inferred  that  in  some  remote 
period  he  had  been  a  Mahometan  convert. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  he 
had  never  taken  more  than  the  name, 
and  such  of  the  customs  of  Mahomet  as 
suited  his  life  of  animal  freedom.  No. 
He  was  a  savage,  pure  and  simple.  He 
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had  acquired  a  few  little  tricks  of  modern 
date,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  dweller 
in  the  age  of  stone  or  bronze. 

He  was  not  without  good  qualities.  He 
would  never,  for  example,  kill  a  woman 
nor  a  child.  But  he  was  a  pirate  by 
nature  and  inclination.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  he  would  sally  forth  in  his  dugout 
canoes  to  terrorize  all  of  Indonesia,  and 
to  this  day  you  can  empty  any  street  in 
that  part  of  the  South  Seas  by  crying  that 
a  Moro,  run  amuck,  is  at  large. 

He  was  a  fearless  creature.  In  our 
garrisons  the  double  sentries  marched  in 
tandem,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass 
ten  feet  beyond  military  limits  without 
the  protection  of  a  bodyguard.  Once  I 
saw  one  of  these  intrepid  fellows,  armed 
only  with  a  kris,  break  through  our  lines 
to  fight  a  whole  company  of  soldiers,  armed 
with  high  powered  rifles.  What  is  more 
he  got  his  man,  in  spite  of  wounds  that 
would  have  paralyzed  you  or  me.  Not 
until  one  of  the  supporting  bony  struc- 
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tures  of  his  body  was  destroyed  did  he 
stop.  There  seemed  to  be  something  al¬ 
most  supernatural  about  the  fatalism  and 
determination  of  these  wild  men,  and  it 
carries  no  reflection  upon  the  valor  of  our 
soldiers  to  say  that  they  gave  the  Moro 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 

Here  was  vileness  indeed,  and  here  was 
the  specimen  I  had  selected  for  critical 
analysis.  Was  it  possible  to  get  close  to 
this  human  rattler  and  not  get  stung? 
Artemus  Ward  tried  a  similar  experiment 
with  a  wild  cat,  you  remember.  His 
diagnosis  was,  perhaps,  correct,  but  his 
technique  was  faulty.  “Kindness  con¬ 
quers  all/’  said  Artemus.  But  the  story 
has  it  that  Artemus  was  decorated  with 
bandages  for  several  months  following  the 
experiment.  Kindness  was  certainly  my 
best  bet,  but  how  was  I  to  get  close  enough 
to  tender  kindness  without  meeting  the 
fate  of  Artemus? 

For  a  full  year,  in  my  attempt  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  Moro,  I  tried  various  futile 
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experiments,  and  at  last  I  opened  a  dis¬ 
pensary  which  was  advertised  far  and 
wide  as  a  place  where  Moro  babies  could 
be  saved  from  a  disease  that  was  killing 
about  one-half  of  all  that  survived  birth. 

My  office  was  a  tiny  affair,  located  on 
the  edge  of  Z— — — ,  quite  close  to  a 
Moro  settlement.  In  my  efforts  to  pro¬ 
cure  patronage  I  used  to  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  village  and  offer  bait  in  the  shape 
of  candy  and  fruit,  but  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  capture  wild  birds.  Men, 
women  and  children  would  flush  like  a 
covey  of  quail  before  I  got  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  them.  The  first  month  passed 
without  a  visit  to  my  dispensary.  It 
looked  hopeless  but  my  determination 
lingered  and  it  impelled  me  to  attempt  one 
last  resort  to  craft  before  acknowledging 
defeat. 

My  observations  had  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  Moro  buck  was  more  vain  than 
the  peacock,  and  I  had  also  observed  that 
many  of  these  inbred  people  had  hare- 
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lips  which  seemed  to  cause  them  very 
marked  humiliation.  Given  these  facts,  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  if  I  could  catch  a 
hare-lip  Moro  and  give  him  a  pretty  face, 
I  might  make  of  him  my  willing  slave  to 
snare  babies  into  my  dispensary.  For¬ 
tunately  it  was  always  an  open  season  for 
Moros,  and  still  more  fortunately  I  had  a 
warm  friend  in  the  person  of  the  official 
interpreter  of  the  Government,  who  was  a 
cross-bred  Chinese-Moro,  holding  among 
the  natives  the  rank  of  Dato,  or  chief. 
Pursuant  to  my  plan  I  feloniously,  with 
forethought  and  guile,  bribed  old  Dato 
Mandi  to  catch  me  a  hare-lip  Moro,  and 
to  deliver  him  unto  me  at  the  Military 
Hospital  at  three  o’clock  on  a  certain 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  plan  worked 
beautifully,  and  barring  a  few  little  inci¬ 
dents  which  I  hoped  to  keep  from  the  ear 
of  the  Governor  General,  I  etherized  my 
Moro  and  gave  him  a  handsomer  face 
than  I  had  deemed  possible. 

When  he  came  out  of  his  ether  it  required 
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the  services  of  six  soldiers  to  hold  that 
crazy  Moro  in  bed.  He  made  unceasing 
efforts  to  tear  away  his  bandages,  and  I 
knew  that  if  he  should  escape,  he  would 
run  up  a  tree  and  pick  out  every  one  of 
my  carefully  adjusted  stitches,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  countenance  and  to  the 
destruction  of  my  schemes.  He  was  an 
active  problem  for  a  while,  this  Moro;  but 
the  insidious  and  seductive  charms  of 
civilization,  as  if  by  magic,  changed  his 
nature.  It  would  take  me  at  least  twenty 
years  to  learn  to  like  Moro  food,  but  he 
acquired  an  American  taste  in  forty-eight 
hours.  He  was  a  precious  heathen!  Our 
soft  beds  and  that  heaven-sent  food  capti¬ 
vated  and  entranced  him.  I  verily  believe 
that  later  on  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  endure  an  operation  once  a  week  if  we 
had  kept  up  that  food. 

This  was  not  the  only  human  trait  he 
exhibited.  He  was  constantly  reminding 
me  of  people.  His  nurse,  for  example, 
gave  him  a  bit  of  broken  mirror  before 
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which  he  would  grin  and  grimace  for  hours 
without  end.  Thoughtless  observers  con¬ 
sidered  this  to  be  a  simian  characteristic, 
but  you  and  I,  who  have  benefited  by  the 
philosophy  of  W.  J.  Bryan  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  legislature,  and  who  have  seen  so 
many  intensely  human  little  flappers  on 
42d  and  Broadway  with  vanity  case  and 
lip  stick,  could  never  be  so  deceived.  If 
more  convincing  evidence  is  desired  I 
must  tell  you  that  just  six  days  after 
surgery  and  civilization  had  begun  to 
transform  the  physical  and  moral  aspect 
of  our  specimen,  he  actually  kicked  be¬ 
cause  his  ice-cream  was  salty!  What 
further  proof  is  needed  to  show  that  his 
differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  a 
one  hundred  per  cent.  American  soul? 

As  has  been  previously  stated  my  nefari¬ 
ous  scheme  involved  the  exploitation  of  the 
services  of  this  interesting  patient,  and 
now  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  impressed  with  the  skill  of  Ameri¬ 
can  doctors,  I  broke  the  news  to  him  that 
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lie  was  hereafter  to  be  janitor  of  my 
dispensary.  His  wages  were  to  be  one 
dollar  a  month,  with  garbage  can  privileges 
at  the  Hospital.  This  extravagant  offer 
proved  to  me  once  more  that  I  should 
never  have  made  a  good  financier,  for  it 
was  just  one  dollar  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary.  Of  course  I  did  not  want  him  as  a 
janitor.  I  only  wanted  to  attach  him  as  a 
willing  slave  to  my  person,  and  his  real 
job  was  to  get  sick  babies  into  my  clutches. 
At  this  occupation  he  proved  to  be  a 
master. 

He  was  also  a  master  “attachor,”  and  I 
speedily  became  his  “attachee.”  Johnson 
had  his  Boswell,  Wilson  had  his  Tumulty, 
and  I  had  Kush,  the  Moro.  Do  not 
believe  Seton-Thompson  when  he  says 
that  dogs  alone  of  all  living  creatures  will 
leave  their  kind  to  follow  man.  Bos¬ 
well,  Tumulty,  the  good  man  Friday,  and 
other  great  figures  of  history  prove,  as 
did  Kush,  that  Thompson  is  a  nature 
faker,  and  one  not  to  be  trusted.  Kush 
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did  not  give  me  much  peace.  I  was 
always  falling  over  him.  My  experiences 
with  Kush  would  fill  a  volume,  but  his 
biography  must  be  the  subject  of  another 
tale,  for  I  must  now  tell  you  of  the  babies 
he  brought  to  me  on  the  coral  strand 
where  only  man  is  vile. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  baby  dis¬ 
pensary?  If  so  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  when  I  call  it  the  most  joyous  heart¬ 
rending  place  in  the  world.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  my  Moro  dispensary. 
In  spite  of  my  childhood  dreams  of  vileness 
on  coral  strands,  I  found  these  babies  so 
much  like  other  babies  I  had  known  that 
at  once  my  heart  warmed  to  them.  I 
learned  very  quickly  that  the  differences 
of  civilization  are  not  apparent  until  after 
babyhood  ends. 

There  was  very  little  that  was  joyous 
about  the  dispensary  at  first.  It  was 
mostly  heart-rending,  for  only  the  very 
sick  ones  came,  their  mothers  bringing 
them  evidently  because  Kush  had  told 
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them  of  my  magic — in  which  they  only  half 
trusted.  They  knew  that  death  was  near. 
To  them  I  was  a  last  forlorn  hope.  Those 
poor  little  mothers  made  me  regret  that 
I  had  ever  decided  to  study  vileness. 
They  never  reproached  me  for  my  failures, 
but  their  eyes  haunted  me,  just  as  the 
eyes  of  a  deer  that  I  shot  twenty  years 
ago  still  haunt  me.  There  is  something 
about  an  animal  in  pain  that  is  distressing 
just  as  were  those  mothers  who  were  dumb 
and  patient  like  animals.  It  got  horribly 
on  my  nerves,  for  I  could  not  find  out 
why  the  babies  died.  I  could  not  help 
them.  I  felt  like  a  criminal,  an  impostor. 
The  Spanish  had  described  the  malady. 
They  called  it  “alferacia,”  and  they  truth¬ 
fully  remarked  that  its  mortality  rate  runs 
close  to  100%.  The  kiddie  would  be 
well  and  apparently  thriving,  until  it  sud¬ 
denly  developed  a  high  fever  with  severe 
digestive  disturbances.  In  twenty-four 
hours  it  had  wasted  away,  and  after  the 
third  or  fourth  day  its  visits  ceased.  I 
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never  asked  what  had  become  of  it.  I 
knew.  Every  chemical,  physiological  and 
bacteriological  test  was  negative.  It  was 
a  mystery  and  I  did  not  have  the  key. 
Whether  it  was  professional  pride  or  a 
more  exalted  emotion  that  stirred  me  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  finally  reached  the  point 
where  the  cure  of  those  little  creatures 
meant  more  to  me  than  any  interest  I 
had  known.  I  remember  how  excited  I 
was  on  one  occasion  when  one  little  fellow 
smiled  and  cooed  at  me.  It  was  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine  through  the  clouds,  and 
I  was  actually  radiant  until  two  days  later 
he  died  while  I  looked  on  in  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  and  hopelessness. 

The  months  passed  by  and  I  had  not 
saved  a  single  life.  The  dispensary  would 
have  been  closed  long  since  for  lack  of 
patronage  had  it  not  been  for  Kush,  my 
persuasive  and  tireless  “attachor.”  And 
then  the  great  event  happened. 

How  well  I  remember  that  day,  Satur¬ 
day,  June  16,  1910.  A  little  wasted  man- 
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child  lay  across  my  lap.  I  could  feel  his 
hot  body  burning  me  wherever  it  touched. 
As  I  put  my  fingers  to  his  lips,  his  tongue, 
hard  and  dry,  pushed  them  away.  His 
little  breast  rose  and  fell  in  short  jerks, 
and  through  his  tiny  ribs  I  could  almost 
outline  the  whole  heart  as  it  desperately 
fought  for  life.  I  had  tried  everything  I 
knew,  and  this  was  the  result. 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  look  for  help, 
and  I,  like  the  tiny  wild  mother  who 
watched  me  in  silence,  did  not  know  where 
to  turn.  It  must  have  been  this  mutual 
feeling  of  impotence  that,  against  my  will, 
drew  my  eyes  to  hers.  I  did  not  often 
look  at  the  mothers;  what  I  saw  hurt. 
But  on  this  occasion  it  was  different. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  I  doubt  if  she 
weighed  fifty  pounds.  As  I  glanced  at 
her  half  naked  body  I  saw  that  above  she 
was  thin  beyond  description,  while  below 
she  looked  well  nourished.  Reaching  over 
I  pressed  my  finger  over  one  of  her  shin 
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bones  and  it  sank  in  half  an  inch.  In  my 
excitement  I  put  the  baby  on  the  floor, 
and  through  my  stethoscope  I  listened  to 
her  heart.  And  then  I  did  a  silly  thing. 
I  laughed. 

It  was  so  absurdly  simple.  The  mother 
had  beri-beri.  The  child  was  nursing  at 
the  breast  of  a  mother  who  had  not  enough 
vitamines  to  save  herself,  much  less  her 
child.  I  laughed  just  as  Columbus  must 
have  laughed  when  his  lookout  cried  “Land 
ahoy,” — just  as  Newton  laughed  when 
the  apple  dropped — just  as  Watt  laughed 
when  the  tea-pot  clicked — just  as  every  one 
laughs  when  from  darkness  he  comes  un¬ 
expectedly  into  the  glorious  light.  I 
laughed,  and  it  was  a  laugh  of  joy, — an 
explosion  of  taut  nerves  suddenly  relaxed. 
The  mother  smiled  too.  I  had  never 
before  seen  a  Moro  mother  smile.  And 
she  did  well  to  smile,  for  her  life,  and  the 
life  of  her  babe,  and  of  every  other  mother’s 
babe  that  came  to  me  thereafter,  was 
saved  from  that  disease,  alferacia, — ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  those  who  came  too  late. 
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Beri-beri  is  a  disease  of  faulty  nutrition, 
and  in  some  seasons  it  destroys  hundreds 
of  natives;  and,  I  had  noticed,  it  was 
always  worse  during  the  most  prosperous 
years.  This  was  easily  explained,  for  in 
lean  years  the  native  ate  his  unpolished 
rice,  while  in  fat  years  he  traded  it  off 
for  the  more  expensive  polished  rice  from 
Saigon.  Around  all  rice  there  is  the 
tenacious  skin  called  the  pericarp,  which 
contains  the  vitamines  that  rice  eating 
peoples  must  get;  for  they  do  not  have, 
as  we  do,  other  foods  that  make  up  the 
deficiency  that  exists  in  nice  white  polished 
rice  after  the  pericarp  has  been  removed. 
In  our  college  laboratories  of  nutrition 
you  can  at  any  time  see  what  a  diet  lacking 
in  vitamines  will  do  to  the  white  rat. 
She  exhibits  symptoms  of  disease  similar 
to  human  beri-beri,  and  while  her  progeny 
thrive  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  die 
before  they  are  a  month  old,  just  as  my 
babies  died  from  alferacia. 

No  one  had  thought  of  infantile  beri- 


The  little  Filipiha  maids  came 
sunrise  and  ended  their  day 
at  eight  in  the  evening 
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beri  at  that  time,  and  although  six  months 
later  a  doctor  from  the  Straits  Settlements 
described  the  disease,  it  was  to  me  at 
least  an  original  discovery.  It  makes  no 
difference,  however,  who  discovered  it  first. 
The  big  thing  was  that  I  had  found  what 
was  killing  the  babies,  and  while  I  rejoiced 
in  this  discovery  I  suddenly  realized 
that  alferacia  was  about  the  only  really 
vile  thing  I  had  found  in  my  quest  for 
aboriginal  vileness  on  coral  strands. 

Who  said  that  life  is  just  one  damn 
thing  after  another?  He  must  have  been 
thinking  of  me  and  my  babies.  Only  a 
few  days  before  I  had  worried  because  I 
could  not  prevent  them  from  dying,  and 
now  I  was  in  despair  because,  to  keep 
them  alive,  I  had  to  find  milk  in  a  land 
where  there  were  no  cows.  Wet  nurses 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  well  fed 

Filipina  of  Z - —  thought  that  Moros 

had  no  souls,  so  they  would  not  help. 
The  Moro  women  were  still  too  wild  to 
be  considered,  and  were  too  ill-fed  to  be 
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of  value,  even  if  Kush  had  pressed  them 
into  service.  The  only  thing  left  was 
canned  milk,  fortified  with  such  elements 
as  would  speedily  restore  to  the  babies 
that  which  had  been  lacking  in  their 
mothers’  milk.  Service,  too,  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  While  the  general  formulae  for 
feedings  were  fairly  well  standardized, 
every  child  eventually  had  to  have  its 
own  prescription;  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  I  must  not  only  secure  food, 
but  also  develop  service,  and  expert  service 
at  that.  The  preparation,  sterilization, 
and  refrigeration  of  the  feedings  soon 
became  as  much  of  a  difficulty  as  was  the 
question  of  funds  to  pay  the  bills  which 
grew  larger  and  larger,  every  day  in  every 
way.  You  see,  the  babies  were  no  longer 
dying,  while  the  ‘Torning”  maintained  a 
status  of  normalcy.  Then  we  had  to  move 
into  larger  quarters,  for  at  the  four-hour 
feeding  periods  as  many  as  fifty  babies  and 
fifty  mothers  were  waiting  at  one  time 
for  dinner  to  be  served. 
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At  first  the  nurses  at  the  Hospital 
assisted  me,  but  finally  I  had  to  get  full 
time  help  to  prepare  for  the  two  hundred 
or  more  feedings  each  day.  We  procured 
two  little  Filipina  maids  for  this  work,  and 
between  the  nurses  and  myself  they  were 
quickly  trained,  not  only  to  fill  the  feeding 
prescriptions,  but  to  perform  many  of  the 
duties  of  a  trained  nurse,  such  as  taking 
temperatures,  weighing  babies,  preparing 
them  for  examination,  and  making  the 
necessary  records.  These  little  maids 
would  come  to  the  dispensary  at  sun¬ 
rise  to  give  the  first  feeding,  and  they 
would  not  end  their  day’s  work  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  last  group 
of  babies  had  been  given  their  supper. 
Every  baby,  as  a  matter  of  precaution  was 
fed  at  the  dispensary,  where  there  was  no 
danger  of  some  vile  person  dropping  a  bit 
of  highly  scented  fish  into  the  bottle  to 
give  it  flavor.  And  in  the  dispensary  the 
baby  did  not  have  to  compete  with  dogs 
and  other  vermin  to  see  who  would  get  the 
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most  milk!  Then,  there  was  the  old 
Daddy  Moro  who  might  develop  a  fancy 
for  a  milk  diet.  One  could  never  tell 
what  might  happen  on  coral  strands,  and 
with  milk  costing  twenty-five  cents  a 
pint,  we  could  afford  to  take  no  risks. 

Old  Daddy  Moro  would  have  fallen 
under  suspicion  if  we  had  not  been  able 
to  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  the  babies 
actually  consumed,  in  defiance  of  natural 
law,  all  that  we  provided  for  them.  In 
America  we  feed  babies  with  some  reference 
to  stomach  capacity,  but  that  this  was 
less  than  a  half  ration  for  a  Moro.  A 
little  beggar  about  as  big  as  a  quart  bottle 
would  lap  up  a  pint  of  milk  and  its  stomach 
would  remain  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  It 
was  immoral  and  indecent  the  way  those 
babies  took  to  drink,  and  if  you  did  not 
give  them  all  they  wanted  they  would 
kick  and  yell  with  exhibitions  of  temper 
that  I  once  supposed  to  be  an  exclusive 
sign  of  infantile  aristocracy.  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  becoming  critical.  It  was  bad 
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enough  to  have  them  dying  because  service 
could  not  help  them,  but  to  have  them 
die  because  we  did  not  have  enough  funds 
to  buy  them  milk  was  an  unspeakable 
disaster.  It  was  great  fun  at  first  to  see 
the  little  demons  wiggling  their  prehensile 
toes  in  the  air  in  sheer  delight  while  they 
tugged  at  their  bottles  until  the  last  drop 
had  gurgled  down  little  red  throats  into 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  They  never  got 
enough.  Had  the  Celebes  Sea  been  turned 
to  milk  they  would  have  drained  it  dry, 
just  as  my  resources  were  being  drained 
dryer  and  dryer  while  the  babies  were 
coming  in  thicker  and  thicker.  I  no 
longer  saw  the  joke  in  big  appetites  as  I 
contemplated  the  horrors  of  drink,  twin 
sister  of  poverty.  The  babies  represented 
drink,  and  I  represented  poverty.  Those 
babies  forever  and  ever  ruined  the  hope  I 
had  entertained  of  an  affluent  old  age. 

By  this  time  everybody  in  Z - - — 

was  interested  in  the  dispensary,  so  when 
I  called  for  help  it  was  not  a  difficult 
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matter  to  organize  a  Babies’  Milk  Fund 
Association,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
assume  the  financial  burden  of  feeding 
those  hungry  kids  of  mine.  This  society 
tided  me  over  the  rocks  for  six  months, 
and  what  is  more  it  taught  me  as  much 
as  did  the  babies  and  their  little  sad 
mothers  about  the  essential  difference 
between  those  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  those  who  are  to  be  found  on 
coral  strands. 

The  active  committee  of  the  society, 
which  they  named  “El  Societad  por  Ninos 
Infirmos,”  was  composed  of  a  Jesuit 
priest,  old  Dato  Mandi,  a  Chinese  mer¬ 
chant,  an  American  saloon  keeper  who 
owned  all  of  the  bawdy  houses  in  the  town, 
a  Methodist  missionary,  an  Episcopalian 
missionary  and  an  English  merchant. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  ill-assorted  group? 
Perhaps  not.  But  never  was  there  an 
equal  number  of  persons  so  united  in  a 
single  purpose.  It  is  because  I  have 
before  me  the  memory  of  those  good 
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people  who  found  that  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  upon  which  all  of  them  could 
stand,  that  I  keep  unshattered  the  ideal 
of  good  will  and  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  My  committee  gave  me  an 
abiding  faith  in  its  possibility  and  its 
certainty  as  soon  as  some  great  love  of  God 
or  of  mankind  shall  have  been  given 
birth,  and  shall  move  all  men,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor,  civilized  or  vile,  to 
united  action. 

But  even  devoted  committees  have  their 
limits,  and  the  time  at  last  came  when,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  the  dispensary  again 
faced  bankruptcy.  Committees  are  not  of 
infinite  potentiality.  The  only  infinite 
thing  in  this  finite  world  is  a  Moro  baby’s 
appetite.  Even  John  D.  Rockefeller  would 
have  gone  broke  if  he  had  tried  to  give 
them  enough  to  drink.  To  paraphrase  De 
Wolf  Hopper’s  old  song, 

“Do  what  we  would  to  supply  them  food, 
The  cry  was  still,  More  milk.” 

Thoughts  of  desertion  at  this  time  entered 
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my  mind,  but  I  did  an  even  more  desperate 
deed.  To  raise  the  necessary  funds  I 
organized  a  vaudeville  show!  Truly  life 
was  just  one  damn  thing  after  another. 

I  billed  the  show  for  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  I  made  the  entrance  fee 
so  small  that  I  hoped  the  Moros  them¬ 
selves  would  patronize  that  show.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  sent  Kush  around  to  tell 
all  the  Moros  that  if  they  wanted  to  make 
me  happy  they  would  go  to  work  and 
make  enough  money  to  come  to  my  show. 
The  Good  Book  says  “Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.”  But  if  the  man 
be  a  Moro,  there  is  a  still  more  striking 
manifestation  of  affection;  it  is  to  earn 
twenty  cents  to  spend  on  his  friend’s 
vaudeville  show.  It  was,  indeed,  too  much 
to  expect;  but  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
organization  of  that  show  was  a  desperate 
deed. 

It  was  a  pitiful  little  program  that  I 
had  prepared  for  the  great  event.  It  was 
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mostly  soldier  stuff,  and  there  was  not 
much  of  it.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fateful  Christmas  Eve  I  was  in  a  fever 
of  anxiety.  On  the  next  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer  we  expected  a  much  needed 
shipment  of  milk,  and  a  bill  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  I  simply  had  to  get  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  although  the  tickets 
were  selling  nicely,  it  seemed  to  be  a  huge 
sum  to  expect  from  such  a  rotten  show. 
At  five  o’clock  the  expected  steamer  en¬ 
tered  port,  and  in  my  capacity  as  health 
officer  I  went  out  promptly  to  give  her 
the  necessary  clearance  papers  upon  the 
discharge  of  her  cargo,  which  I  found  to 
consist  exclusively  of  my  milk.  And  the 
bill. 

As  I  was  about  to  sign  the  ship’s  re¬ 
lease,  and  as  the  winches  were  tugging  at 
the  anchor  chains,  I  heard  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  strains  of  enchanting  music  floating 
up  to  the  bridge  where  I  sat.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  it  appeared  that  an  opera  troupe, 
en  route  from  Hong  Kong  to  Sidney,  was 
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on  board.  Here  was  luck  straight  from 
the  skies! 

Do  not  make  me  confess  my  sins,  but 
be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
had  a  grand  show  that  night,  and  that  the 
log  of  a  certain  ship  on  a  certain  date  con¬ 
tained  this  entry:  “Ship  held  at  Z — — — - 
for  eight  hours  after  discharging  her 
cargo,  due  to  delay  in  securing  clearance 
papers.” 

Of  course  the  show  people  were  ready 
to  play  Santa  Claus  to  my  brown  babies. 
They  made  it  a  great  show.  To  this  day 

Z -  reckons  time  by  that  show. 

The  news  about  the  troupe  had  rapidly 
spread  abroad,  and  the  soldiers  all  came, 
the  Filipinos  all  came,  and  best  of  all  the 
Moros  all  came.  The  gay  ones  of  the 
town  had  arranged  that  we  should  have  a 
ball  after  the  show,  and  the  ladies  had  sent 
sweetmeats  and  great  cakes  to  serve  as 
refreshments.  I  capitalized  the  dancing 
fever  as  well  as  the  refreshments  to  create 
revenue.  No  opportunity  knocked  at  our 
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door  in  vain.  What  a  show,  and  what  a 
ball  that  was!  The  opera  was  superb,  the 
soldier  stunts  were  just  right,  and  the 
box  office  counted  out  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  good  cold  cash.  It  was  Christmas, 
Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  Day 
rolled  into  one.  The  Governor  General 
made  a  speech  and  I  tried  to  make  one  but 
failed  because  the  only  thing  that  I  could 
say  was  “Business  as  usual  tomorrow  at 
the  dispensary.” 

I  did  not  take  part  in  the  revelry  that 
night  at  the  ball  for  I  was  a  sick  man,  and 
as  I  stood  near  the  door  and  watched  the 
gaiety  I  knew  that  my  part  in  the  drama 
was  nearly  at  an  end.  I  had  reached  the 
point  where  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
had  twice  sent  me  out  for  a  ten  days  trip 
on  his  yacht,  I  was  getting  to  the  breaking 
point.  I  weighed  a  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  I  was  all  in.  Shortly  after  this 
the  Governor  issued  final  orders  that  I 
should  return  to  America.  Before  I  rea- 
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lized  it  I  found  myself  standing  alone  on 
the  after  deck  of  the  big  transport,  watch¬ 
ing  the  green  hills  turn  purple,  and  then 
silently  drop  behind  the  horizon.  No  one 
will  ever  know  how  I  hated  to  desert  my 
little  charges.  I  really  believe  that  they 
had  grown  fond  of  me,  and  you  must  not 
forget  that  I,  too,  was  grateful.  Had 
they  not  taught  me  a  lot  about  vileness 
on  coral  strands? 

In  1916,  six  years  later,  I  read  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  visions  I  saw  that  night, — * 
visions  which  had  come  true.  The  news¬ 
paper  article  said  that  the  Governor  and 
his  party  had  ridden  throughout  the  whole 
of  Moro  land  without  a  single  soldier, 
and  without  a  single  weapon  to  protect 
them.  The  natives,  it  was  reported,  were 
almost  affectionate  in  their  greetings.  In 
a  private  letter  I  also  read  that  the  little 
dispensary  was  no  more.  A  fine  cement 

hospital  had  been  erected  in  Z - 

There  was  a  training  school  for  nurses  in 
the  hospital,  and  the  entire  plant  was 
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duplicated  at  J - .  That  great  soldier- 

bishop,  our  beloved  chaplain  of  the  A.  E. 
F.,  had  performed  that  miracle. 

And  as  I  read,  once  more  I  dreamed. 
Of  the  little  dispensary,  outpost  of  modern 
medical  science,  bearing  its  little  share  of 
the  white  man’s  burden.  Of  Kush,  and 
his  role  of  baby-trapper  in  the  drama  of 
civilization’s  march.  Of  those  tiny  ones — • 
should  I  have  left  them?  Of  the  soul  of 
Malaysia — for  countries  do  have  souls, 
just  as  men.  And  I  remembered  what 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor  and  disciple  of 
Seneca  told  his  people  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago: 

A  dignity  is  possessed  by  all  who  are 
human  born.  This  dignity  is  the  property 
of  men ,  who  are  united  thereby  to  create  the 
universal  brotherhood. 
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